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Alleluia! Dread of Heaven, 

Thou on earth our food and stay; 

Alleluia! here the sinful 

Flee to Thee from day to day; 

Intercessor, Friend of sinners, 

Farth’s Redeemer, plead for me, 

Where the songs of all the sin- 
less 

Sweep across the crystal sea. 


(W. C. Dix, 1866) 


“For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands--but into [leaven itself, now to appear in the Presence of 
God for us; Nor yet that Me should offer Himself often—for then 
must He often have suffered since the foundation of the world: 
but now in the end of the world hath ile appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

Wherefore He is able also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make Interces- 

( ) sion for them. (Hebr. 9:24-26; 7:25.) 


O give thanks unto the Lord for He is good: 

R. And His mercy endureth for ever. 

We give thanks to Thee, Almighty God, that Thou dost refresh 
us with this Thy salutary gift; and we beseech Thee, of Thy mer- 
cy, to strengthen us through the same in faith toward Thee, and 
in fervent love toward one another; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
j dear Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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Thoughts on the Cucharist 

fer aN SPEAKING of the “Message of Evangelical Theology” 
larval I do not use the word as descriptive of a party in the 
pare xi Church. I have never belonged to a party.” These were 
loss sf the opening words in an address by Dr. Tucker, Bishop 
be * of Southern Virginia. In the address occurs these words 
ork) which we desire to repeat at this time: “If Evangelical 
theuiogy means a reiurn to the evangelists and the apostles as our 
guides not only in life, but in worship, it would give us the Lord’s 
Table as we have it in the Prayer Book, not an Altar on which 
the Christ is sacrificed again and again. ur Breaking of Bread 
would not be the repetition of the supreme offering of Chiist upon 
the Cross, but a perpetual memory of the one, full, periect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world until His coming again.” 


To this the late Mr. F. C. Morehouse makes (among others) 
the following remarks which are of real interest to all who be- 
lieve in and teach the “Real Presence” in the Holy Fucharist— 
taking the vords: “This is my Body” and “This is my Blood” to 
mean what they say. He says: ‘In teaching what is termed the 
Kucharistic Sacrifice, every careful Catholic (this word ©. its uni- 
versal sense) theologian affirms that on the C.ioss our Lord of- 
fered once for all a fll, perfect, and sufficient Sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. That Sacrifice never wa: and never can 
be repeated;....But the proposition requires expansion. Though 
the Sacrifice of the Cross cannot be repeated on the Altar at the 
Holy Eucharist, the offering (the holding-up) of that Sacrifice to 
Almighty God ma; be and is. The Sacrifice itself may be said to 
he timeless; an act done in time but whose e:sential value per- 
tains to eternity. Our pleading of the Sacrifice need not take into 
account the clement of time. The “perpetual memory” becomes 
a Sacrifice (a holding-up) not in an absolute sense as repeating 
the one Saer'fice on the Cross, but as the offering of that Sacri- 
fice, and thus itself a sacrifice in which the one Victim is per- 
petually offered. And because the place cf that offering is the 
Lord’s Table, the Lord’s Table becomes itself an Altar of sacri- 
fice....... Accepting it, we have then the ascending series of 
offerings in the ifoly Eucharist reaching their pinnacle and their 
reason for being: the offering of the alms, the offering of the 
bread and wine which are to become more than bread and wine, 
the central offering (holding-up) of the great Sacrifice of the 
Cross—“the memorial Thy Son hath commanded us to make”— 
and then, only, the offering of “ourselves, cur souls and bodies,” 
as being unitcd with the Person of Him who is the Sacrifice, 
though we are “unworthy through our manifold sins to offer any 
sacrifice’. If we leave out the climax of this series of offerings, 
what an anti-climax does its final stage become......... Let us 
try to reach the needed synthesis. None of us holds that the 
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Eucharistic Sacrifice is a repetition of the Sacrifice on the Cross 
 aenbs What we do in the Holy Eucharist is to plead and offer 


(hold-up) to the Father the one Sacrifice of our Lord that never 
can be repeated, and thus offering (holding-up), we are justified 
in terming our Eucharist a Sacrifice, the Victim being sacramen- 
tally present and sacramentally offered; the whole being a con- 
tinued memorial before the Father of the Sacrifice of the Cross”. 


Mr. Morehouse has long since passed on; but ever since we 
first read this fine, keen, yet so clear statement on the Holy Eu- 
charist we have thought it of rare value to every Christian be- 
liever and worshipper. Fo: those who have opportunity it is of 
interest to recall the 10, 13, and 31 paragraphs, Art. 12 of the 
Apology. 


2. “Liturgy is the expression of our faith and understanding 
of the Sacrament. We must, therefore, live the Liturgy. This can 
not be done through a rien celebration oi the Holy Commun- 
We must have an appreciation of the Holy Sacra- 
ment which can only * had it we obey our Lord’s command: 
“Do this’.”  B. v. Schenk. 


3. The first Lutheran Bishop in Denmark, Peter Paladius, 
writes in his book on “Visitations” that now since the pure Gospel 
is preached in the churches there should not be one house in the 
parish from which not at least one member of the household com- 
muned every Sunday. 


4. The following referring to the participation of the celebrant 
in the communion is well to bear in mind: 

(1) The self-communion of the Celebrant is implied in the Con- 
fessional Books of the Church. Thus the .\ugsburg Confession, 
Article XXIV, “Of the Mass,” Paragraph 3+, points out: “The Mass 
is not to be a propitiatory sacrifice for others, living or dead, but 
a Communion, at which the pricst and others receive the Sacra- 
ment” (Concordia Triglotta, Ii, 66). Similarly the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, Article il, “Of the Mass” (German Edi- 
tion), Paragraph 6, states: “The fact that we hold only public or 
common Masses, at which the people also receive, not solitary 
Masses, is no offense against the Catholic Church” (ibid., 385). 
(Smaleald Articles, Part iT, Article II, Paragraphs 8-9, is directed 
against solitary Masses, not thé self-communion of the Celebrant 
at a public Mass.) 

(2) It was the general custom of the Lutheran Church in the 
period after the Reformation. Implied in most Church Orders, it 
was specifically directed in Wittenberg 1522. Nartzgerode 1534, 
Merseburg 1544, Anhalt 1548, and others. Wittenberg 1523 (Lu- 
ther’s Form of the Mass and Communion) is the standard Lutheran 
rite Anhalt 1532 states: “Let the priests be always fasting (be- 
fore celebrating) and temperate (after celebrating), that the Sa- 


crament be not dishonored.” It is still the custom of the Church 
of Sweden. 
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(3) The Celebrant stands in the same need of the Blessed Sa- 
crament as any lay Christian. Plessed Martin Luther’s Christian 
Questions apply to him also. Both the command and promise of 
the Lord and the trouble that lies heavy on him admonish and 
incite him to receive the Sacrament as often as possible (Ques- 
tion 19). He too is a creature of flesh and blood, he lives in the 
same world of sin and trouble, and he also has the devil about 
him, who with his lying and murdering day and night, well let 
him heve no peace within and without (Question 20). 


(A. C. Piepkorn, 1936.) 


O Lord God, who hast left unto us in a wond»rful Sacrament. 


a memorial of Thy Passion: Grant, we besecch Thee, that we 
may so use this Sacrament of Thy Body and Bloed, that the 
fruits of Thy redemption may continually be manifest in us: 
Who livest and reignest world without end. Amen. 


(Continued) 
The time-table daily is as follows: 
6:40 Matins. 3:30 Tea (taken standing). 
7:20 Mass. 4:00-5:15 Study. 


8:00 Breakfast. 
9:00-9:30 Meditation. 6:30 Supper. 
9:30-12:30 Study. 7:20 Evensong. 
12:30 Sext. 9:30 Compline. 
12:45 Dinner. 
1:15-3:30 Manual labor 

or sports. 


5:15-6:30 Free time. 


From Compline through breakfast there is “the greater silence.” 
Meals, too, are eaten in silence, save on Sundays and great saints’ 
days. On these last the time-table is easier, as follows: 


7:15 Matins. 12:30 Sext. 

7:45 High Mass, followed 12:45 Dinner. 
at once by meditation 1.15-5:45 Free ‘Time. 
for twenty minutes. 5:45 Evensong. 


9:15 Breakfast. 6:45 Supper. 
9:30-12:30 Free time. 7:15-9:30 Free time. 
9:30 Compline. 


The free times are marked by the usual happy hilarity of heal- 
thy young students anywhere; and at sports time the fields are 
white with men in shirts and shorts. There are tennis and several 
teams in football and cricket, besides swimming in the river in 
summer. When these men play, iney play; when they study, they 
study; when they work, they work; when they pray, they pray. It 
is no place for moony dilettantes, gossipy loungers, or sentimental 
young persons of any sort. They seem to enjoy life with a zest un- 
common in these latter days. 
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The curriculum covered is as follows: 7 

First Two Years: Ancient History, Medieval History, English 
Ilistorv, English Literature, Latin and Greek (taught by the direct 
or conversational method), the English Bible (very thoroughly done 
but not critically examined), and Logic. 

Third Year: Critical study of Old Testament History and The- 
ology through the Exile; The Book of Acis and the Corinthian Epis- 
tles; Church History to 400 A.D.; Patristies: St. Ignatius, St. Cypri- 
an, St. Athanasius; and Psychology. 

Fourth Year: Metaphysics: Ontology and Cosmology; Post- 
exilic Judaism; Galatians and Romans; The Synoptic Gospels, es- 
pecially St. Mark, critically examined; Church Hiswory 400 A.D.- 
1250 A:D.; Patristics: St. Augustine, St. Cyril, St. Anselm. 

Fifth Year: Metaphysics: Epistemology; the Doctrine of Man; 


the Doctrine of God; Comparative Religion; St. John’s Gospel, . 


critically considered: the Epistle to the Hebrews; Church History, 
1250 A.D. through Hooker; Patristics: a year’s study of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Sixth Year: Doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, the Holy 
Spirit, the Church, Last Thing:; Ephesians and Colossians; the 
Bases of Pauline Theology; Church History, froin Laud to this date; 
Christian Ethies; Liturgics. 

i there is a more comprehensive theological curriculum in the 
Anglican communion, this writer does not know where it is. It 
could not be covered except by extraordinary diligence on the part 
of vigorous men. The pace set is terrific; and the instruction is ex- 
pert. A large reliance is placed on lectures and on long written re- 
ports prepared on set subjects each term by each student in each 
svbject, papers built out of a wide reading of the most modern 
books. There is no obscurantizm anywhere about. The lecturing is 
pedagogically sound. Syllabi of the lectures in each course are 
typed in advance and bound copies put in each student’s hands at 
the beginning of term. The substance of the lecture having been 
mastered by the learners before ihe professor begins, he may de- 
vote all his time to elaboration, i!lustition, and correlation. The 
syliabi are condensed mines of suggestive material. ; 

All in all, Kelham is wonderful, as diiicrent from anything 
else English or American as may be imagined. No one interested 
in theological education can afford to neglect iv.* Would that there 
were an American equivalent!” 

So far Dr. Bell. 

In the preceding articles we have sketched various English Re- 
ligious Communities as we, some years ago. sketched a number 
of related organizations in Scandinavia and Germany. ‘The num- 
ber of English Communities is much larger and the few sketches 
given here are but a small selection. In 1918 there were in ng- 
land no less than +9 religious communities for women and six 
for men. Allowing considerable variations in organization and aim, 
they all work on essentially the same principle. 

Of Anglican Religious Communiiies in the United States, sev- 

o 
eral are transplanted from England f. iust., The Sisterhood of St. 
John the Baptist founded at Clewer, England, in 1851, was trans- 
planted to this country in 1881. The Motherhouse is in New York 
while the sisters are engaged in a number of activities—even as 
far West as Portland, Oregon. 


*Those more interested in Kelham may well rest: An Idea in the Work- 
ing and Theological Study, both by Herbert Kelly, S.5.M. ‘The former 
costs 75 cents and the letter 50 cents. Published by the S.S.M. Press, Welham, 
Newark-on-Trent, 
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The Ali Saints Sisters of the Poor founded in London in 1851 
was established in this country in 1890 with its Motherhouse at 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

These sisters have a number of activities in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 


The Sisterhood of St. Margareth in its American activities has 
been mentioned in connection with the English Motherhouses. 

Besides these there are some 15-20 Religious Communities for 
women connected with the Episcopal Church in this country. The 
Sisterhood of the Holy Communion founded by Dr. Muhlenberg 
has before been spoken of in the Una Sancta. Perhaps the most 
outstanding community is The Community of the Sisters of St. 
Mary founded in 1865. The Motherhouse is at Peekskill, N. Y. The 
community is divided into an Eastern and a Wesiern Province. 
Novices are thus trained at Peekski!l (the Eastern) and at Ken- 
osha, Wis. (the Western). This community maintains three 
Poarding and Day Schools for young ladies: St. Mary’s School at 
Peekskill; Kenper Hall, Kenosha, Wis.; and St. Kathrine’s Hall, 
Davenvort, Iowa. The Charitable institutions are: The House of 
Mercy for.fallen women; the St. Agnes’ Ifome, and St. Saviour’s 
Sanatorium. 

Si. Mary's Free Hospital for Children with a convalezcent sum- 
mer house at Long [sland, also the Trinity Mission. All of these 
are in the City of New York. Besides this, the community con- 
ducts St. Mary’s Home for Children in Chicago with a summer 
liome at Kenesha, Wis. Also in Chicago is St. Mary’s Mission in 
the Cathedral parish. This conimunity also conducis St. Mary’s 
Mission on the Mountain, Sewanee, Tenn., and during the summer 
months a Retreat House at Evergreen, Colo. 

The Community of the Sisters of St. Anne is of interest in 
various ways. The Motherhouse is in Beston, Mass., but ‘t main- 
tains houses in various parts of the country—even in far off Wu- 
chang, China. Here the Japane:e have blasted up their church 
and their house, but ihe sisters have siayed on to help the suffer- 
ing Chinese. This sis‘crhood particulerly dedicates itself to work 
among children. In the City of Denver, Colo., these sister: con- 
duct a convalescent Home for Children and during the summer 
months also a camp for children in the Indian Hills not far from 
Evergreen. 

This community deserves closer study as it—-to a larger extent 
than certain others—seems to be organized with present-day con- 
ditions in mind—both as regards the inner life of the community 
and its work in the world of need. We note two points from its 
Statutes: he Mother (Superior) is elected by the sisters at a regu- 
lar Chapier for four years and ean ordinarily not be re-elected. 
This prevents tie development of a domincering, overbearing spi- 
rit. In case the group of sisters is less than six she may be re- 
elected or re-appointed. This hardly ever happens for as we have 
been told when a group i: reduced to less than six it returns to 
the house from where it went out. 
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The second point sounds to us unusual but very interesting: 
When a house increases to more than 24 members in the sister- 
hood, a company of not les: than half a dozen shall, if possible, 
be sent away to found a new congregation. This new group elects 
from among itself their own Mother (Superior) thus forming a 
new house. So much with reference to the American Communitics 
for women. 

Regarding communities for men, it may be noted that The So- 
ciety of Mission Pricsts of St. John the Evangelist founded in Eng- 
land in 1865 and tran:planicd to this country in 1872, has already 
been mentioned as a branch of the English Motherhovse. 

Besides this there are about half a dezen American Communi- 
ties for men. They consist mosily of elcrgy including to some ex- 
tent lay members. One, St. Barnabzs Brotherhood with Mother- 
house at Gibzonia, Pa., consists exclusively of laymen. The object 
of this community is stated thus: “The dedication of one’s life to 
the glory of Ged and the salvation of soul: in a life of prayer, and 
for the nursing and caring for men and boys of ihe sick poor in 
the Free homes and hospitals for convale:cents, incurables, insane, 
inebriate, and aged.” The writer of these lines has happy and 
unforgetable impressions of a visit to this place some years ago. 
He has visited inaiy places where work has been done among the 
needy but none where a more truly Christian spirit of good will 
and cheerfulness prevailed than here. (We spoke of this visit in 
Fpbe, Febr. 1939.) It takes something to provide for more than 
a hundred dcstitute souls; but—mark you-——-next to nothing goes 
to support the administration: the men under whose devotion this 
work has prospered so marvelously. We cannot deny ourselves 
the satisfaction of quoting what we came acrcss the other day re- 
ferring to the work of these devoted servants of God. they are 
not many but it impresses on you the tremendous fact of the Spi- 
rit maintained by these few. When the Spirit is right, there is 
something wonderful; when the Spirit is absent--no substitute can 
make up for it--no matter how ingeniously it is invented. But 
here is the story written by a fricnd in “The Pittsburg Druggist” 

“Brother George came into the store one day. “I came to see 
you,” he said, “about some ravers and one or two other things. We 
need nine dozen razors—-we want to buy them.” 

“Brother George touched his coat where the inside pocket would 
be. “I have the cash,” he said, “‘“A man gave us the money to buy 
a razor for each one of our guests.” 

“Brother George is a young man, maybe 25 years old; maybe 
60 years old. You could not tell his age. Brother George is a 
rich man. He has everything he want:—- and much more. His 
wealth consists of unlimited stores of Faith and Charity. He draws 
a large salary. Six iigures? No. Five figures? No. Four figures? 
No. Three figures? Well, I don’t know how many figures, but I 
doubt if there are any to speak of. His wages are paid in the kind 
of money you and I hardly understand. We know it is there. We 
admire, even envy it, but we do not quite reach the heights where 
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we can see it plainly. We would also like to draw a great salary 
like Brother George but we lack the—-ability? No, it isn’t that. 
The knowledge? No, not that. But we do lack the essential some- 
thing. Could it be the great soul? Brother George is not subject 
to Social Security under the law. His security, founded on the 
Rock of Faith, will stand even if our poor efforts for economic 
safety fail. For his job is guaranteed under a higher law that you 
and I, perhaps, do not quite comprehend. 

“Brother George is one of those who care for 108 sick men. 
Not men who will get well, but men incurable, hopeless and broke. 
One hundred and eight men who suffer irom discase past cure. 
Men who have no money and no fri-nds who can help them. 

“Brother George does not have to comply with the forty hour 
week law. His hours are all of them. Day and night he is at the 
call of sick people who need him. 

“And who pays for the keep and medicines and the inany other 
requirements of these poor people? Is there a subsidy or an en- 
dowment? No. But alway: from somewhere the provisions come. 
If you send a thousand dollars teday the elder Brother Hance will 
write you a letter. If you send one dollar Brother Hance will 
write you a letter—a fine letter. The Ictter is the dividend on 
your investment. And the dividend is not taxable. No govern- 
ment can compute its value. 

“And where do Brother George and Brother Hance do this, 
the greatest work that man can do? The place is a Free Home 
somewhere in Pennsy!vania. 

“The Hore has a chapel. What :ect? I don’t know. When you 
see it you don’t ask. And if you go there as a guest they don’t ask 
about your creed. “JR 


It would be of interest and benefit to sketch each of these 
many organizations for the suggestions they might yiela in vari- 
ous ways, but that was not the immediate purpose of these lines. 

In writing the preceding we had two things in mind: (1). To 
make a plea for a more ecumenieal out-look upon the Church uni- 
versal (Catholic) remembering that we ure but a part of the whole; 
and (2). To point to modes of organization which may aid in solv- 
ing some problems before us. There are so many back-yards in 
each block. Some are larger while others are small. Then again 
it happens that one yard is subdivided into even smaller sections; 
but it all remains a part and parcel of our block. Now, Our Block 
is the Holy Christian (Catholic) Church in the world. In our day 
there are many divisions and what not, but whether we like it 
or not we must admit that each neighbor in his yard has just as 
much right in the Block as any one else. We may not like him or 
his ways. We may even dislike hin and the others so much that 
we feel deep in our souls: “Can any good thing come from there” 
and feeling that way we may even refuse to look across our back- 
yard fence to see. it is this spirit—a truly sectarian spirit—which 
to such an extent has contributed to the limitation of our out- 
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look that we unconsciously act and think as though we are the 
only ones, we alone are doing things, and we alone do it right. 
When once in a while—by accident or otherwise--one comes face 
to face with what is taking place elsewhere it may prove confus- 
ing if not confounding. Maybe it does become necessary in sec- 
arian surroundings to cultivate this sort of mental attitude—for 
the sake of sclf-preservation and for the keeping of the back- 
yard fence high and in repair--if for nothing nobler. But it all 
makes for littleness. The sense of the greatness, the labor of love, 
the devotion and unselfish service throughout the universal (Cath- 
olic) Church is lost sight of. We, indeed, do some work and are 
thankful for that, but the man on the other side of the fence may 
really be doing just as well or even betier. The sectarian spirit 
limits, narrows down, and impoverishes. By this »e do not mean 
to suggest the removing of all yard-fences. It would be neither 
desirable nor possible; but we, ourselves, might be better off by 
familiarizing ourselves with what is happening and what concep- 
tions are cultivated in the various yards within our Block. Right 
here is one great difference between European and American 
Lutheranism. There the out-look is ecumenical; the minds are 
open. Pastors and sisters will go into the various countries to 
study various movements and come home enriched by obzervation 
and the larger outlook. From Germany they have gone to England 
and vice versa. The same is the case with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. This can hardly be said of American Lutheranism. 

In the competition with all the sects we are very much endan- 
gered of losing our hold on the conviction that we are not a sect, 
but a part of the Church Universal (Catholic). In losing that con- 
sciousness we may ourselves become imbued with the spirit of 
the sect: ‘We alone are the people.” There is little doubt, but 
that such conditicns have done much to close our minds to the 
fact that most beautiful and devoted characters and lives are de- 
veloped and lived in other groups within the one great Household 
of the Church of Ged in the World. Often it has not occurred to 
us that new incentives with new lessons might be gained through 
observation and siudy of various manifestations of spiritual activi- 
ties here and there. Our way is not the only way and how can 
we know if it is the best way except by comparison. If there is a 
better way we should want it in order to better ourselves. 

Our second reason for outlining and e>lling attention to a num- 
ber of Religious Communities—in Germany, Scandinavia, and now 
lately in England and America—is the matter of community or- 
ganization. 

It is characteristic for the communities of which we have spok- 
en that they aie not controlled or “run” by any group of outsiders 

-strangers to the community and its life. The community consists 
of so few or so many individuals who associate themselves io- 
gether for certain spiritual and practical purposes. They adopt 
their Rule of Life and they themselves decide in common upon 
whatever venture of service is entered upon. The customs once 
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adopted and observed through the years become settled traditions 
which continue undisturbed and even become more definitely es- 
tablished with time and may even become identical with the com- 
munity. The membership is continuous. Old members may pass 
on and new take their places; but the spiritual bond, the commun- 
ity spirit goes on. 

Generally the temporal possessions of the community are held 
by the community itself. It is the community which worked for 
it and got it together and, in the natural order of things, holds the 
title to it. Its safeguarding, the past, the present, and the future 
rests on the shoulders of the community. 

The Visitor is as far as possible a Bishop in the Anglican Com- 
munion. He is elected for a term of years and his duty is to sce 
to ii that The Statutes of the Community and the Rule of Life are 
maintained. He may be asked to appoint a chaplain whose duties 
shall be limited to the spiritual oversight of the comm nity: con- 
ducting services and giving certain instructions. He has no power 
to make changes in the Rules of thc community as all such things 
are decided upon by the community at its regular chapter of which 
neither visitor nor chaplain are members, vui are elecicd or re- 
elected at certain periods (some places every four years) by the 
chapter. Naturally only a man in sympathy with ihe community 
is elected or appointed. Should a mistake be made he can be re- 
leased from his service at any time by not re-electing or simply 
dismissing him. 

There is in this mode of organization the element which serves 
not only to safeguard the personal initiative and definite icligious 
continuity of the community; but also serves 5 a powerful incen- 
tive to loyalty, to bear burdens, to constantly impress upon the 
individual as a member of the group his (her) full share of respon- 
sibility towards the common cause. 

When the community itself decides upon the expansion of its 
activities the work taken over will correspond to the ability (num- 
bers, etc.,) and physical strength of its members. Thus the main- 
tenance of that religious spirit and atmosphere which is all im- 
portant to the well-being of a religious huice is safeguarded. The 
work of a community may not make pretentious impressions on a 
superficial public but what of it if what there is really answers 
to its claim. It is pathetic to observe a church-institution growing 
large and ever larger while the spirit of the Church and the 
church’s servants become ever more insignificant in its life. In 
this line of thought we have often had the great St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York in mind. Under the guidance and aid of Dr. 
Muhlenberg it was founded and became established through the 
efforts of the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion. For some years 
the sisters cared for the sick and the spirit of the place was that 
of the Christian institution. But the hospital grew and expanded. 
The sisters could no longer care for the sick even with helpers. 
The religious spirit was only maintained with difficulty and so the 
sisters withdrew from the hospital to take up work which they 
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were able to imbue with the spirit of the community. It always 
impressed us as a very wise move for what could a small group 
of some fifty sisters do in an institution whose population was fast 
running into the hundreds? Their present work is not imposing 
as St. Luke’s has become, but it is a work in ‘the service of the 
Church. None would make such a claim for St. Luke’s beyond a 
purely humanitarian consideration. In the days of infancy the two 
joined hands. Now ithe famous hospital serves its purpose. The 
Sisters of the Holy Communion serve the Church. 
* * * 

For the benefit of such—sisters or others—-as may desire to go 
deeper into this interesting subject we want to call attention to 
two publications treating this matter. Their approach is some- 
what different. Both are sympathetic and both complement one 
another in a very fine way. 

I. “The Restoration of Conventual Life in the Church of England,” 
by Dr. Ralph Sockman widely known Methodist Pastor in New 
York City. In this book which is his doctor’s thesis at Columbia 
University for his degree Ph.D., he traces the community move- 
ment from the Reformation to about 1917. His presentation of the 
subject is interesting, clear and sympathetic. It is a book of 230 
pages with no less than 20 pages of Bibliography, a chronological 
table and a good Index. The book can be had only from Dr. Sock- 
man and costs $1.50. 

Il. "Religious Communities in the Church of England” by A. T. 
Cameron. 

This book, too, traces in a condensed form the leading events 
resulting in the founding of the first Religious Communities in the 
English Church. It gives a description of every community in the 
Church to 1918 ond these are amplified by a large number of illus- 
trations of leading persons and Motherhouses. It is of 200 pages, 
has three pages of Bibliography, a good chronological table and 
an Index. It may be had from the Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 
41 St. New York, N. Y. (Price about $2.00.) 


ije Menta 
> _ EASONS COME and seasons go; God's mercy goes on for 
“yt; ever. A long Colorado winter is drawing to its close. 
Without any let-up the snow has covered the ground 
since before Christmas till now and does it yet; but the 
past two days the temperature has gone up to 45 while 
ji “# =) it still drops to about 20 at night. This makes the Colo- 
radoans shiver. Still the winter sports have flourished. But soon 
the snow will be gone and all around us will be the ever repeated 
and for ever marvelous resurrection in nature—songs of birds and 
color of the flowers. 

Before we think of it, friends will again gather on the Mountain- 
Side, Christian fellowship will again be enjoyed in the shadow of 
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the Pines,—and soon again they will together go to worship before 
the Holy Presence giving thanks for mercies—past, present, and 
for future ones assured. 

Turning over some letters we picked up one from a guest of 
last summer. Yes, many good people have paused a while—away 
from the crowd—-from the stir of the many. In this letter we read 
these lines: “I had iniended to write long ere this, but the days 
have slipped away so quickly. I have been very much of a “pil- 
grim” since I left the Pilgrim’s Rest. I am stiil thankful for the 
two restful weeks He permitted me to have at “"ben-zer-In-The- 
Pines”. My life had been so full of activity for so long, I needed 
to come apart for a czecson to be still, .o pray, and to :neditate on 
His Word. He provided for this need by guiding me to the “Eben- 
Ezer-In-The-Pines.” He has also given me a deep appreciation of 
the beauties of nature. ........ Thank you >79in for all the kind- 
ness shown this “pilgrim” during my stay with you. ........ One 
cannot find many places like “Eben-Ezer” in this restless world. 
Sincerely, E. C. 

So again we look forward to sceing friends new and old with 
whom ogain to share common hopes, common ?spirations in quiet 
talks, meditations and worship. Year by year for 22 years some 
of us returned to the little house on the Mountain-Side; bui not 
ali returned. Some left us never to return to that place—for they 
went to be with God. We still are here. God knows how long. 
May we serve while it is day. May we be ready to go when He 
shall call us on. If we were privileged to make a small contribu- 
tion to the building of the Church of God, the joy of service was 
our reward. These davs we are walking with the Master in our 
Lenten Meditations. Soon Easter will be here and our wish goes 
to all friends near and far for a iruly happy Easter with a new 
deep joy in the old Easier greeting of the Eastern Church: “he 
Lord is risen! May there from all hearts come the happy response: 
He is Risen Indeed! 


* * * 


Una Sancta: Several have sent a special contribution to the 
maintenance of the Una Sancta and we want to say to you all: 
Very many thanks. Al!l the usual renewals have been received 
with appreciation and thanks. 


As nearly all readers are clergymen, sisters, etc. we can send 
but a few copies free of charge. Kindly renew and if it is desired 
to discontinue please let us know. We realize fully the special 
appeal of this messenger and also that it may only expect to find 
its readers among such as have a true love for the Devotional and 


Sacramental life within the Church. The post office address is: 
Una Sancta, Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 


UNA SANCYA 
is published bi-monthly in the interest of liturgical devotional life and wor- 
ship. Editor: Rev, J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the 


aims of the Una Saneta. Subscription rate 50 cents. Office of Publication: 
tox 2, Evergreen, Colorado, 
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